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compared to the 1870 figure of one for every 23,700); and that the proportion
of the male population undergoing higher education was larger than at any time
before the Second World War.8
The other generalization attributes much of English florescence to organized
schooling:
. . . the extraordinary* increase in quantity at every level . . . [wrought] a
change of such dimensions as to create an entirely new intellectual environment.
... the cultural achievements of the age of Bacon, Raleigh, Ben Jonson and
Donne are extraordinary by any standards, and cannot be entirely unrelated to
the formal educational background from which they emerged.
... it must be assumed that the formal educational system, whatever its
admitted deficiencies, was to no small degree responsible for this remarkable
cultural efflorescence.9
The outline on page 266 of the hierarchy of classes as they existed in sixteenth
and seventeenth century England, illustrates the evident point that the florescence of
which Stone speaks applies largely to the upper classes of nobility and gentry, and
somewhat less to the urban middle classes and the growing class of free men in both
city and country. So that while we may say that organized education was becoming
increasingly available to the upper 50 percent of the population in England during the
early modern period, it is clear that it does not include the lower half of the
population comprising the working classes. But still, the gains were remarkable. They
undoubtedly helped prepare England to become the first nation to lead the West
toward modern civilization. The gentry and the urban middle classes with their
educational advantages supplied much of the modernizing leadership which spear-
neaded England's seventeenth-century revolution and briefly gained power in 1649. 10
It will be seen at once from an inspection of Figure 8.2 that England's
seventeenth-century educational structure was not particularly democratic in the
modern sense of that term. Probably half of all boys and a vast majority of girls did
not attend a formal school at any time during their lives. The organized institutions
varied widely in their arrangements for admission, selection, or "graduation" of their
students. In comparison with a modern, centralized, national school system, England's
seventeenth-century system was loosely organized indeed. But it had much more
coherence and was bound together by more common expectations than has often been
assumed.
Petty schools. In this period English elementary schools, commonly called petty
schools, spread widely through the rural sections of England, in the parishes and
villages, as well as in the towns and cities. The growing economic prospects of the
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